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Thursday.
DEAB, BOY,
You will seldom hear from me, without an admonition to think. All you learn, and all you can read, will be of little use, if you do not think and reason upon it yourself. One reads, to know other people's thoughts; but if we take them upon trust, without examining and comparing them with our own, it is really living upon other people's scraps, or retailing other people's goods. To know the thoughts of others is of use, because it suggests thoughts to one's self, and helps one to form a judgment; but to repeat other people's thoughts, without considering whether they are right or wrong, is the talent only of a parrot, or at most a player.
If Night were given you as a subject to compose upon, you would do very well to look what the best authors have said upon it, in order to help your own invention; but then you must think of it afterwards yourself, and express it m your own manner, or else you would be at best but a plagiary. A plagiary is a man who steals other people's thoughts, and puts them off for his own. You would find, for example, the following account of Night in Virgil:
Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fesaa soporem Corpora per terras, sylvsaque et eseva quidrant JEquora   cum medio volvuntur Bidera lapsu, Oam tacet omme ager, pecudes pictseque volucrea, Quseque lacua latd hquidos, quesque aspera dumia Bora tenant, somno posits sub nocte sileuti Leuibant euros, et corda obhta laborum.
Here you see the effects of Night: that it brings rest to men when they are wearied with the labours of the